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Abernethy and Hunter contrasted, 317, n. 

Alexander, Dr Joseph Addison, on the 
Acts of the Apostles, 280—plan of the 
Acts, 281—Dr Alexander as an inter- 
preter, 282, 283. 

Arnold and his school, 123—love of truth 
a distinguishing feature of Arnold, 124, 
125—practical character of his mind, 
126—his religious convictions, 127—his 
connection with education, 128 — his 
crotchets, 129—his school deficient in 
sentiment, 129, 130—moral influence of 
his life and writings, 131—his qualiti- 
cations as a schoolmaster, 132—his re- 
lation to the young, 1 his limited 
sympathy, 134, 135—deticient in hu- 
mour, 136—school management, 137— 
fear of the animal element, 138, 139. 

Augustinian literature, 555 —revival of 
interest in his works, 556—his sermons, 
557—M. Poujoulat’s labours, 
Bindemann’s life of Augustine, 559 
Schatf’s estimate of Augustine, 560. 


Bacon’s , Lord, aphorism, 314. 

Beauty see Blackie, Protessor 
Stuart on, 546. 

Bible revision, 564—proposed changes of 
translation, 565—emendations, 

Blackie, Professor J. S. on Beauty, 546— 
Lord Jeffrey's mistaken 
beauty, 547—is there a reliable standard 
of beauty, 548—is the Calvinistie ele- 
ment adverse to the fine arts, 549. 

Brazil and the Brazilians, 251 
voyagers, 252—eutrance to Rio, 253 
hospitals, beggars—new 254— 

Orgoes forest, 255—-natural 
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history, 256, 257 

Capital and currency, 191—confounding 
of capital with currency, —* capital” 
and “currency” defined, —functions 
of money, 194—fluctuations in the rate 
of interest, 195— Lord Overstone’s 
theory, 196—efiects of the act of 1844, 
197 tie borrowed money, 
Tooke’s views of the rate of interest, 
199-200—confusion in using the words 
“capital” and “currency,” 
Wilson’s views on the financial crisis, 


192 
193 


198 — Mr | 


201—Mr | 


202-205—self-regulating currency, 206 
208—involves a physical impossibility, 
209—facilities of the credit system, 211 
—ettect of alarm in enhancing the value 
of the circulating medium, 210—arti- 
ficial enhancement of the value of 
money, 213—principles of ‘ metallic 
variation,” 215—operation of the 4 { 
1844, 216-218 opt ration of the 
during a panic, 219—the Act of 
productive of artificial insolvency, 22 
221—free trade in gold, 222, 22! 
medies, 224-226—limited 
228—interest bearing deposits, 229, 230. 

Chalmers, Dr, opinion of Professor Dugald 
Stewart, 473. 

Christian errors infidel arguments, 569— 
subjects discussed, 570. 

Cockburn’s, Lord, picture of 
Dugald Stewart, 473. 
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Depths of the ocean, 423, 424. 

Doverina and eunice sanguinea, structure 
of, contrasted, 169. 

Dragon-fly and termites, habits of, 187-189. 


Eunice, organisation of the, 163. 


Exploration of the Sacaviron, 162. 


First volume of Stewart’s “ Elements of 
Logic,” 479. 

Forbes’, Professor James D., review of the 
progress of mathematical and physical 
science, 561—progress in 
coveries, 
plication of science to art, 563. 

Free-trade in gold, 222-224. 
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strides made in the ap- 
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Geology, study of, 550—harmony betw 
science and scripture, 551 
its relation to the other sciences : 
the theory of Edward Forbes, 553 
age theory, 554— 

Grey, Earl, on parliamentary government 
and representation, 437—general cha- 
racteristics of Lord Grey’s work, 438, 
439—his argument in favour of a strong 
government, 440-442—advantages of a 
parliamentary government, 443; govern- 
ment patronage before the reform bill, 
445—beneficial changes since 1832, 
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446—present state of patronage, 447— 
competitive examinations, 448—right of 
patronage by government, 449—Lord 
Grey’s oblique views on bribery, 451, 
452—politicians’ views of reform, 453— 
necessity for reversion of the act of 
1843—introduction of the educational 
element into the new reform bill, 454, 
455—defects in the present bill, 456, 
457—Lord Grey’s views of the distine- 
tion between a new reform bill and the 
act of 1832, 458—changes effected in 
the suffrage in Scotland by the reform 
bill, 459—changes in the county and 
borough representation, 460 ; town and 
county qualification, 462 -— distinctive 
feature in the proposed new measure, 463. 
Gosse, Philip Henry, 275—Mr Gosse’s 
difficulties, 276—weakness of the new 
theory, 277, 278—prochronism, 279. 
Gothic architecture—see Scott. 


Herschel’s, Sir John, account of induction, 
103, n. 

Hlistory of the Councils, 284— German 
Romanist literature, 285. 


Inquiry into the credibility of early Roman 
history, 287; Niebuhr’s services to Ro- 
man history, 288; merits and defects of 
his work—Colonel Mure’s observations, 
289 — introduction to the Niebuhrian 
controversy, 290—historical induction, 
291—value of Nicbuhy’s labours, 292— 
investigations from the known to the 
unknown, 293—historical evidence, dis- 
tinction of fact from legend, 294, 295— 
Beaufort’s Roman republic character- 
ised, 296, 297—the kingly office, 298— 
functions of state officials, 299—domes- 
tic usages, 300—legendary Roman liter- 
ature, 301, 302— writers, lawyers not 
historians, 303—ancient Romans and 
modern Italians, 304, 305 — Romish 
priesthood, 306—Macaulay’s essay on 
Prince Machiavel. 307—the use of songs 
in ancient Rome, 309 — tendency of 
Roman poetry, 311, 312. 

Instruction in universities, special object 
of, 392, 393. 

Invertebrate, Owen’s lectures on _ the, 
321-324. 





Jacob's, Colonel John, rifle practice, 515— 
importance of superiority in the manu- 
facture of weapons of war, 516—ad- 
vances in the manufacture of rifles, 517 
—etffective range of rifles, 518—invita- 
tion by government to gunmakers for 
specimens of rifles, 519—form of bullet 
of first importance, 520 — machinery 
employed in the manufacture of rifles, | 
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521—-superiority of Colonel Jacobs 
rifle to the Enfield, 522—shape of his 
bullet, 523—shell attached to bullet, 
524—rifle practice at Kurrachee, 525— 
penetrating force of the bullet, 526— 
size and twist of barrel required in 
rifle, 527. 





| Kurrachee, rifle practice at, 525, 526. 


Livingstone’s, Dr, missionary travels and 
| researches in South Africa, 257—Afri- 
can travellers, 258—Livingstone’s saga- 
city, 259— his wanderings, 260—the 
Zambesi, 261—natural history, 262— 
Victoria falls, 263—the tsetse, 264—the 
Batonga, 265. 
| Love, John, D.D., memorials of, 567—his 

views of moral necessity and its relation 
to divine predestination, 568. 

Lyell’s, Sir Charles, Manual of Elemen- 
tary Geology, 270— glacial epoch, Mr 
Beckle’s discoveries, 271, 272 — new 
placental mammels, 273—classification 
controversy, 274. 






Macaulay’s, Lord, errors on the Prince 
Machiavel, 307. 
| Mahon’s, Lord, History of England, 1— 
| Walpole and Pulteney, 2—Pulteney’s 
powers as an orator, 3—debate on the 
civil list, 4—jealousies of political par- 
ties, 5—Walpole’s policy, 6—affectation 
of democratic principles, 7—Pulteney’s 
character, 8—liis eccentricities, 9—his 


popular qualities, 10—denunciation of 
mninisters, 11—the “Craftsman,” 12— 
party strife, 13, 14—exasperation of the 
king against Pulteney, 15 — financial 
scheme, 16—opposition to the excise 
bill, 17—dissolution of parliament, 18— 
Pulteney’s lowness of spirits, 19—de- 
bate on proposed marriage allowance 
to the Prince of Wales, 20—on the ex- 
ercise of the right of search exercised 
by Spain, 21—war proclaimed against 
Spain— meeting of parliament, 22— 
alliance with France and the treaty of 
Hanover, 23— majority in favour of 
Walpole, 24—Chesterticld’s opinion of 
Pulteney, 25—murmurs of opposition 
at Pulteney, 26—Pulteney demands an 
earldom and a seat in the cabinet, 27 
—requests the king to take back the 
patent of his earldom, but refused, 28— 
sensibility of Lord Bath to satirical odes, 
29—Pulteney’s private character, 30— 
close of life, 31. 

Mill’s Logic of induction, 101—modes of 
arriving at a theory of induction, 102— 
induction but a mode of Ceducticn, 103 
—the inductive principle, 104, 105—uni- 
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formity of the laws of nature, 106—con- 
founds twocontrasted principles, 106, 107 
—his “law of causation” not true, 108, 


109—how he discovers the method of 


induction, 110-112—choice of examples, 
113 — hypotheses, 114, 115— Bacon’s 
error followed by Mill, 116, 117—Kepler 
and Newton’s inductions, 118, 119--law 
of causation, 120—empirical laws, 121. 


Naples, 1848-1858—verdict of the congress 


of Paris, 32—-statement by the Earl of 


Clarendon, 33—revolution of 1848, 34 
—duplicity of the king, 35—the consti- 
tution of the 10th February, 36—Lord 
Minto’s mediation, 37—the Sicilians de- 
mand guarantees from the king, 38— 
character of Don Francesco Ruggiero, 
39—resignation of ministers, 40— 


treacherous behaviour of the king, 41— | 


address issued by the king, 42--mode 
of conducting the inquiry into the con- 


flict of 15th May, 43—conversion of 


criminal courts into special ones, 44— | 


bribed witnesses, 45-47——perversion of 


justice, 48—patriotism of Don Saverio 
Barberisi, 49, 50—police agency in the 
affair of 15th May, 51—-state trials in 
August 1851, 52—political prosecution, 
53--political spirit of Calabria, 54— 
treatment of prisoners, 55, 56—interior 
of a police office, 57--number of politi- 
cal prisoners, 58—trial by court martial, 


59--relation of Britain with regard to | 


the Two Sicilies, 60, 61—views of the 


constitutional party, 62— prospects of 


Muratism, 63, 64—— Neapolitan public 
feeling, 65-69. 

Owen, Professor, Works of, 313—Bacon’s 
aphorism, 314 — labours of Hunter, 
Abernethy, and Cuvier, 315—early years 
of Owen, 316—extract from Macilwain’s 


life of Abernethy, 317—Owen’s labours | 


in sanitary and educational movements, 
318—Owen and Clift fellow-labevrers, 
319, 320—Owen’s lectures on inverte- 
brate animals, 321, 323—man the inter- 
preter of nature, 325—distinction be- 
tween mere existence and life, 326- -new 
fields of investigation, 327, 328—Owen’s 
views of certain lower forms of life, 529, 
330—productiveness of aphides, 331— 
propagation of gregarina, 332 —scientifie 


nomenclature, 333, 334— anatomy of 


bones, 325—Owen’s labours as a pale- 
ontologist, 336, 337 —contributions to 
palxontology, 338-345. 


Parthenogenesis, Owen’s lectures on the, 
329-331. 


Patristic theology and its apologists, 500 
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—the bible more intelligible than the 
works of the fathers, 501 —uses of texts, 
503—conflicting infallibilities, 504—writ- 
ings of the fathers, 505—patristie errors 
subversive of confidence, 507—the fathers 
not the voice of the church, 509, 510— 
a true church history yet remains to be 
written, 511—difficulties of publishing 
in early times, 512—injustice to the 
memories of the first reformers, 512, 513 
—latter church historians, 514. 


Physical Geography—see sea, 403. 
Patmore’s,Coventry, poems 





929— self-con- 
scious school of poetry, 529-531—poem 
on love, 532—attributes of the poetry of 
manners, 533—Mr Patmore as a painter 
of nature, 534—his various modes of 
treating nature, 535, 536—his genius 
for painting character, 537—his love 
pencellings, 538-540—description of love 
before and after marriage, 541—poetic 
parallel between man and woman, 543. 





Poetry, the spasmodists, 231, 232—the 


poetry of Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
233—Milton, 234—Burns, Cowper, and 
Wordsworth, 235—subjective tendency 
of modern poets, 236-238—Robert 
Browning, 239—Lord Byron, Lovell 
Beddoes, 240-242—Bailey’s “ Festus,” 
243—Mr Dobel, 245—How’s my Boy ? 
247—true basis of poetry, 249. : 


Proverbs secular and sacred, 140—their 


origin, 141, 142—antiquity of some pro- 
verbs, 143—simplicity of some, 144- 
their national characteristics, 145, 146— 
Sechuana and Bedouin proverbs, 147— 
rhyme ending proverbs, 148—question 
of priority, 149—used by authors and 
orators, 149-152—use of proverbs as in- 
scriptions, 153, 154—ethics evangelized, 
155—proverbs of scripture, 156, 157. 


| Rambles of a naturalist, 158—importance 


of the study of the lower animals, 159 
—zoological rambles of M. Quatrefages, 
160—the rotifer—brachionus—diatom- 
acer, and planaria, 161—visit to the 
archipelago of Chaussey—exploration of 
the Sacaviron, 162—organisation of the 
eunice and cirrhatula, 163, 164— habits 
of the animaleular world, 165, 166—St 
Malo, 167—the tubicolous, 168—the an- 
nelids, 169—visits to the coasts of Sicily, 
170-172—Castellamare 173—the medu- 
sx, 174—trapani; the tunny fishery, 175 
—ascent of Stromboli, 177—ascent of 
Mount Etna, 179, 180—village of Biar- 
ritz, 181—the polyophthalmians and her- 
mellas, 182—journey to Spain, 183—the 
teredo, 184 — analogy between plants 
and animals, 185—encroachments of the 
sea at Saintonge, 186—salt marshes; 
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mussel beds, 187—the termites and dra- 
gon-fly, 188, 198, 
Rifle practice—see Colonel Jacob, 515. 
Roman Catholic superstitious festivals, 253. 


Scottish universities, 376 ; training system 


adopted in Scottish colleges, 377—the | 


tutorial system—advantages and de- 
fects, 378—adaptation of Scotch col- 
leges to the genius of the people, 380— 
defects of the Scotch university system, 
380, 381—new element proposed to be 
introduced into senatus meetings, 383— 
objections to the “ Rights Association,” 
384; universities and the suffrage, 385 
—graduation ought to be compulsory, 


386, 387—benetits of an entrance ex- | 


amination course, 388, 389—classifica- 


tion of competitors, 390—constitution of 


the board of examiners, 391—special 
object of instruction, 392, 393. 


Scott’s, George Gilbert, Gothic architec- | 


ture, 346—present views, 347, 348—the 
idea of permanence in architecture, 349 
—Gothie revivalists, 351, 352—Gothic 
buildings in London, 353, 354—Gothic 


architecture a window style, 355—ought 


a Gothie window to be pointed, 356— | 


the mullioned window, 357, 358—roofs, 
359—freedom of Gothic style, 360—use 
and abuse of plaster, 361 — painting in 
architecture. 362, 363—decorative paint- 
ing, 364, 365—colour of brick, 366— 
new materials, 367, 368—villa architec- 
ture, 369—Gothic architecture applic- 
able to farm buildings, 370—jgprove- 
ment in street architecture, # 372— 


“architecture of the future, 375. 


Scottish natural science, 70—influence of 


theologieal studies, 71—theology in its 
twofold character effects of neglect 

of — science, 73—national Scale 
ence of religious educ ation, 75—institu- 
tion of ne U niversity of Edinburgh, 76 
natural science and literature of 1583 

1793, 77-79—opinions of Dr Chalmers 
and Mr Hugh Miller, 80—Sir D. Brew- 
ster, 81—puarentage and natal place of 
Dr Fleming, 81, 82—first ministerial 
charge, 83—anecdotes of Dr Fleming 
83 n.—appointed to professorial chairs, 
84—relation between physical science 
and theology, 84, 86—different systems 
of classifications, 86-88—the philosophy 
of zoology, 89—history of British ani- 
mals, 90, 91- -ceological views, 92-95— 
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scientific attainments, 96 lithology of 


Edinburgh, 97— remarks on Sir C. Lyell 
and Mr Hugh Miller, 98 
Sea, Physical Geography of the, 403— 


seamen’s ignorance of the properties of 


the Gulf Stream—early observers of its 
high temperature, 405—importance of 
Maury’s “ Wind and Current Charts,” 
406 — Brussels scientific conference, 
497—influence of the current of the 
Gulf Stream, 408—its probable source, 
description, and temperature, 409, 410 
—its effects on climate, 411—functions 
of the atmosphere, 412—description of 
trade winds, 413—atmospheric meteoro- 
logical agencies, 414—sources whence 
rivers receive their waters, 415—origin 
of land and sea breezes, 416—microscope 
employed in investigating the pheno- 
mena of the — winds, 416, 417— 
currents in the sea, 418—argument for 
an open sea near the pole, 419—influ- 
ence of the saltness of the sea, 420— 
belt of equatorial calms and rains, 421 
—Maury’s theory regarding the Dead 
Sea, 423—soundings of the deep, 424- 
426—monsoons; climate of the sea, 427 
—force of rip currents, 428—rotatory 
storms, 429, 430—researches of Redfield 
and Reid, 4381—great sailing routes, 
432—ship race from California to New 
York, 433—science and Scripture, 435— 
establishment of a meteorological de- 
partment in England, 436. 


Stanhope’s, Lord, History of England— 


see Mahon’s, Lord, 1. 


Stewart, Professor Dugald, his life and 


philosophy ; letter from Colonel Stewart, 
465—Memoir by Mr Veitch, 466—early 
youth, 467—1first lectures, 468—influ- 
ence of his teachers on his after life, 
469, 470—state of philosophy in Scot- 
land, 471—Lord Cockburn’s and Dr 
Chalmers’ idea of Stewart, 

ral review of his writings, 4 

pils and writings, 475—declining | 
476—demand for an edition of his col- 
lected works, 477—dissertations, 478— 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, 479, 480—second volume of 
the *“ Elements,” 481, 482—Stewart an 
authority in logic, 483—Hamilton’s edi- 
tion of Stewart’s works, 484, 435—his 
remarks on taste and beauty, 486, 487 
on the philosophy of the active and mo- 
ral powers, 488—views of moral power 
in man and moral good, 489-491—in- 
creases the fame of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, 492—influence exercised by him in 
England and France. 493, 494—his re- 
lation to Cousin and Kant, 495—philo- 
sophy at the present time, 498. 


Thorndale; or the Conflict of Opinion, 


266—religious sentiments, 267, 268— 
types of present thought, 269. 
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